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PENDULUM SWINGERS are people 
who go out on one side of a question one 
week, and then go equally out on the other 
side of the question the next week. 

Pendulum swinging parents a few years 
back practically held their children’s arms 
while they force-fed them mouths-full of 
spinach. 

Then a professor spoke up and said spinach 
was not only not broccoli but that it was non- 
sense. Like lightniag, the pendulum swing- 
ers streaked to the other extreme. They 
were against. spinach, totally and whole- 
heartedly. 

Truth of the matter is both attitudes held 
by the pendulum swingers on spinach are 
wrong. 

Nutritionists report that spinach belongs 
in the diet though there is no reason for a 
spinach cult. It is a rich source of two im- 
portant vitamins, A and C; it provides some 
iron; and it also supplies what's called bulk 
or roughage. 

Spinach has calcium, too, but studies show 
it is not in a form that can be used by the 
body. Some people maintain, too, that the 
iron in spinach cannot be used by the body 
but the experts differ on this. Some experts 
say 68 percent of the iron in spinach is 
absorbed by the body, others say no. 

Sum and substance of the matter is 
properly cooked spinach is a good food and 
it belongs in a balanced diet. 

On the subject of food fallacies, there are 
solemn voiced people who swear by raw eggs 
and warn that cooked eggs aren’t digestible. 


Then, there is the skim-milk-is-fattening 
school of thought, and the black-coffee-is- 
more-stimulating-than-coffee-with-c re a m - 
and-sugar faction. Each is fallacious. 

Skim milk, for example, is a boon for peo- 
ple who turn white at the thought of calories. 
It is low in calorie content but extremely high 
in food value. It is rich in calcium and 
phosphorus. It is an excellent source of 
Vitamin G (riboflavin), and it is a good 
protein food. Buttermilk has the same 
qualities, incidentally, and so does dry skim 
milk. 

About black coffee versus light coffee, the 
experts say that the caffein, which provides 
the stimulant in coffee, is not affected by 
sugar or cream. 

Then on the question of the raw egg 
fallacy, the experts report that raw eggs are 
not more digestible than cooked eggs. In 
fact, it’s quite the reverse. Soft, or properly 
prepared hard-cooked, eggs are more digesti- 
ble than raw eggs. 


CONSUMERS WHO KEEP UP TO DATE DIREC- 
tories should forthwith get them out and 
make these changes in them. 

After June 30, 1940, wherever they see 
Secretary of Agriculture in the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act of 1938 they are to read 
“Administrator, Federal Security Agency.” 
Wherever they see Department of Agricul- 
ture they are to read ‘Federal Security 
Agency.” 

Necessity for these new labels arises from 
the fact that under the Reorganization Act of 
1939, the President has transferred the Food 
and Drug Administration to the Federal 
Security Agency. 

Previously, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration was a part of the Department of Agri- 
culture and hence the references to the De- 
partment and to the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 
1938. 

When the first Food and Drugs Act was 
passed in 1906, the office responsible for 
administering it was the Department of Agri- 
culture’s Bureau of Chemistry. This Bureau 
continued to direct activities until 1927. 
Then a new office was established, the Food, 
Drug, and Insecticide Administration (still 
inside the Department of Agriculture). In 
1930, it acquired its modern name, Food and 
Drug Administration. | 

Now in 1940, it becomes an independent 
agency with the same name in a new setting, 
the Federal Security Agency. 


MORE BOOKS FOR YOUR CONSUMER BOOK- 
shelf have come from the Department ex- 
perts. Please observe carefully the instruc- 





tions given in each case for ordering copies, 
No orders should be sent to Consumers’ 
Counsel. 


HUMAN NUTRITION. Reprint of Part 1 of 
the Yearbook of Agriculture, 1939, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Year. 
book Separate No. 1668. 1940, pp. 
97-402. Address: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 49 
cents. A series of 21 articles on food and 
nutrition by representatives of various 
bureaus in the Department. 


LIQUEFIED GAS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD, by 
A. H. Senner and Helen S. Holbrook. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Leaflet 
No. 191. 1939, pp. 8, illus. Address: 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing. 
ton, D.C. Scents. A description of the 
sources and uses of liquefied gas, with 
methods of distribution and measurement. 
Discusses advantages, costs, convenience, 
cleanliness and safety of liquefied gas for 
cooking, water heating, and refrigeration. 


THE STORY OF FARMERS’ COOPERATIVES, by 
R. H. Elsworth. Circular E-23. 1939, 
pp. 29, illus. Available from: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
10 cents. (Single copies may be secured 
without charge from the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., as long 
as the supply lasts.) A brief history of 
the development of the Farmers’ Coopera- 
tives from 1810 to the present day. 
Describes the rise of the Grange move- 
ment and its influence on modern coopera- 
tives, and discusses types and present 
trends of the farmer-cooperative move- 
ment. 


THE WHOLESALE FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 

MARKETS OF NEW YORK CITY, by William C. 
Crow, W. T. Calhoun, and J. W. Park. 
1940, pp. 123, illus. Address: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
25 cents. A special report by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, pointing out 
ways of reducing the cost of distributing 
fresh fruits and vegetables in New York 
City through more efficient marketing fa- 
cilities. Discusses the present marketing 
system and methods of improving it. 


PROXIMATE COMPOSITION OF AMERICAN 

FOOD MATERIALS, by Charlotte Chatfield and 
Georgian Adams, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Circular No. 549. 1940, pp. 91. Ad 
dress: U. S. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 15 cents. 
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GET OFF that chair you're sitting on! 
Now shove it over under the light or next to 
the window. Examine its wooden surfaces 


closely. Do the same with the kitchen 
table. Try it again with your telephone 
table. 

Notice any difference? Chances are the 
kitchen table has a rough, heavy surface. 
The chair and telephone table are smoother 
to the touch. They probably are highly pol- 
ished with a richer “grain” (or figure) than 
the sturdier kitchen table. 

If you observe closely you may find that 
the top of the telephone table is not exactly 
similar in grain and appearance to the legs, or 
to the interior of the drawers. Possibly the 
drawer fronts have a much richer tone than 
the rest of the piece. Similar differences will 
be found in other furniture pieces that you 
put through close examination. 


MORE THAN 50 DIFFERENT WOODS GO INTO 
the furniture that consumers buy. A piece of 
furniture called “walnut” may have drawer 
sides of sycamore, underpinning of sweet 
gum, and reinforcements of cottonwood. 
Or a bureau called “mahogany” may be ma- 
hogany only on the surface, with 4 or 5 dif- 
ferent woods built into the frame or into the 
plywood, the face veneer of which is 
mahogany. 

For a consumer to spot all the kinds of 
wood in furniture would require being a 
wood expert, or taking hand saw, chisel, and 
microscope with him when he goes to buy. 

Simpler—and a lot safer—would be in- 
formative labels on furniture. 





What Kind of Wood Do You Want? 2 


Experts in the Forest Service have tested and 


examined furniture woods to get at facts that will 


be useful to consumers when they go to market for 


pieces that will give them value for their dollars 


What consumers want to know about a 
piece of furniture is this: 

(1) Kinds of wood, on the surface, 
underneath, and in the framework of the 
furniture. Then the consumer would not be 
fooled into thinking he is getting a high 
grade mahogany or walnut in a piece stained 
to resemble mahogany or walnut. 

(2) Whether the wood is plywood or of 
solid construction. More about this later. 

(3) Hardness of the wood. Wood test- 
ing laboratories have evolved reliable, scien- 
tific tests for determining the hardness and 
strength properties of different woods. The 
Government relies on these tests in setting up 
its own specifications when it buys wood 
products. Using these same standards for 
setting up quality grades for wood hardness 
would go a long way toward getting the 
consumer “‘out of the woods” when he buys 
furniture. 

(4) Resistance of wood to shrinking, 
warping, swelling. Wood experts have 
known for a long time that most woods of a 
high moisture content are likely to warp, 
swell, or shrink with changes in atmospheric 
conditions. The same is true of wood that 
has been improperly dried. From that in- 
formation it has been possible for scientists 
to set up minimum standards covering the 
proper moisture content of wood for differ- 
ent regions of the country. 

(5) Strength of plywood and resistance to 
failure at the glue joint. Furniture makers 
already use standard tests for determining 
plywood strength. On the label, the infor- 
mation would go a long way toward telling 
the consumer how well the plywood might be 
expected to serve him. 

(6) Finish of the wood. An oil finish, 
although expensive, is especially well suited 
to table or bureau tops, for it is less likely to 
be discolored by a hot plate or a wet glass. 
If the finish is shellac or varnish, it may be 
discolored if a hot dish or wet glass is placed 
on it. When such discoloration takes place 
the entire surface may have to be refinished. 
With an oil or wax finish the damage can be 
easily repaired. 

A label on a mahogany desk, providing 
such information might look like this, for 
example: 


Wood: Mahogany face veneer with cross- 
banding and core of other woods. Drawer 
sides of sycamore and hidden parts of woods 
suitable for the purpose. 

Hardness: Top and sides: A. Will not 
dent easily. Takes high polish. 

Resistance to shrinkage, warping, and 
swelling: This wood has a 6 percent moisture 
content when made into furniture. In tem- 
perate climates it rates: A. This means at- 
mospheric change will not affect it seriously. 

Strength of plywood: B. 

Lacking such labels today, you have to 
trust to the sales clerk if you want to know 
what furniture is made of. Nub of the mat- 
ter is that no forest trail was ever more diffi- 
cult to follow than the consumer road to 
identifying quality in furniture woods. In 
a literal sense the problem often reduces itself 
to not being able to see the wood for the 
furniture. 


GENERALLY, A GOOD FURNITURE WOOD 
should possess these qualities: It should be 
hard and strong enough to resist normal 
stresses and strains, yet soft enough so that 
nails and screws won't split it; resistant to 
denting under ordinary use; an attractive 
figure; able to take stain without spoiling its 
natural appearance; resistant to warping, 
swelling, and shrinking. 

Probably no wood is that perfect. But 
on page 5 we list the woods most commonly 
found in furniture and what you can expect 
of them both in appearance and in measuring 
up to this ideal standard. 

All woods tend to shrink and expand with 
changes in the moisture conditions. Paint, 
varnish, and enamel slow up the process, but 
do not prevent it. A piece varnished on top 
but not on the bottom may warp because of 


FURNITURE WOODS 
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unequal absorption of moisture. One rule, 
then, is to look at all the wood surfaces— 
top and bottom, front and back—to be sure 
they are finished equally well all around. 

Actually, seasoning of wood before it is 
made into furniture is the best prevention 
against warping. Any wood, properly sea- 
soned, will resist swelling and warping re- 
gardless of the tree it came from. Just 
looking at furniture will not tell whether the 
wood has been seasoned ; information on the 
label would solve the problem. 


PLYWOOD CONSTRUCTION—OFTEN CALLED 
veneered construction—is used in all types of 
furniture. It is made this way: Thin sheets 
of a wood of attractive design, properly sea- 
soned are glued onto a core of another kind 
of wood, also well seasoned but not of an 
outstanding design. One or more layers of 
the veneer may be glued onto the core to 
form the finished panel, depending upon 
the final thickness desired. When 5 thick- 
nesses of veneer are used it is called a 5-ply 
stock. The center sheet is known as the 
“core.” The sheets on either side of the 
core are called “‘crossbands” and the grain of 
these is at right angles to the grain of the 
core. The outer plys of veneer are called 
“faces,” and the grain of these plys runs at 
right angles to the grain of the crossbands. 
Some plywood, such as that used for table, 


desk, and bureau tops, employs solid wood 
strips glued together edge to edge for cores to 
which crossbands and face veneers are ap- 
plied in the same manner as for plywood 
made entirely of thin veneer. But always 
the same number of layers are glued to one 
side of the core as to the other. In rare 
cases, face veneer of one kind may be used on 
one side of a panel and a different kind on 
the other side. Such stock is used for furni- 
ture panels and all 4 edges are held firmly 
in place in grooves, thus eliminating any 
chance of warping. 

All things considered, good plywood con- 
struction is better than solid wood construc- 
tion, especially on wide surfaces. If the ve- 
neer used in its manufacture is properly 
dried, correctly and efficiently joined to- 
gether with high grade glue, it is as strong as 
solid wood and has greater resistance to 
warping. It does not split easily, suffers less 
from changes in moisture content. Tend- 
ency of some woods to “‘check’”—or to de- 
velop minute crevices on the surface when 
the wood dries out—is resisted by plywood 
construction. Plywood is more economical 
since woods that are valuable and expen- 
sive—such as mahogany—can be used in 
small quantities and still display their out- 
standing beauty. The cores and crossbands 
can be made of the cheaper, softer, lighter 
woods. Veneers make possible beautiful 
symmetry and design. 


WITH micrometer precision, logs are sliced razor-thin, to be made 
into veneers, which in turn are glued together to make plywood. 
Sometimes stronger than solid boards and more resistant to warping 
and splitting, plywood also has the asset of being economical. 








Solid construction likewise has its advan. 
tages and disadvantages. It is not as well 
balanced in strength as plywood, is more 
likely to warp or swell. It may be more 
expensive if costly wood is used through- 
out the piece. On its asset side are these 
considerations: Solid wood can be carved 
easily, making possible construction of ex. 
pensive, intricately designed pieces. If the 
surface is chipped or injured, you can have 
the piece sandpapered down and refinished 
at moderate cost. 
heavier and more substantial. 


Such furniture is often 


WHEN YOU ARE MARKETING FOR FURNI- 
ture of a particular kind of wood be sure you 
don’t confuse the type of finish with the 
wood itself. Sometimes articles are labeled 
as “mahogany finish” or “walnut finish.” 
This means a cheaper wood with an imitation 
finish to resemble the grain of the wood 
named. 

Today's labeling practices also may lead to 
another misunderstanding by consumers. 
Veneered furniture may be called “solid ma- 
hogany,” “solid maple,” “solid walnut,” as 
the case may be. “Solid” in these cases 
usually means that the wood on the surface 
is the real thing, not a stained imitation. 
Always ask if the wood is solid all the way 
through before concluding that the label 
means what you think it means. 

When you select furniture, decide what 
sort of treatment it is going to get, then 
judge the wood. If you want a show piece, 
then a wood of attractive color and grain is 
desirable. If you want a piece that will be 
durable and stand up under heavy usage, 
then select one rating high in hardness and 
other strength properties. 

Most often, high priced dining room, 
living room, and bedroom furniture will be 
of solid or plywood mahogany, walnut, 
maple, or oak. 

In the medium price range you will usually 
find other woods stained to resemble those in 
the high price brackets. But construction of 
such furniture may be just as good as the 
more expensive. 

In the lowest priced group will be found 
kitchen furniture and pieces “in the white,” 
which means furniture that is merely sanded 
but not stained or finished. Look these 
pieces over carefully. Be sure they are 
solidly made, and that the wood is free from 
imperfections. 


WE GIVE YOU SOME FACTS ABOUT WOODS 10 
help you in selecting the quality you want in 
the table on page 5. They are based 
on studies of Department of Agriculture 
scientists. 
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Below Zero 


A half million farm families this winter are 
going to have the fun of eating their own 
home-grown, quick-frozen foods because cold 


storage lockers 


SIXTEEN YEARS AGO, when a Freder- 
ick County farmer’s wife was planning sev- 
eral days’ meals for her harvest crew, she laid 
in a 36-pound supply of fresh beef. At the 
end of the first day, the meat was gone. 
Sixteen hungry threshers who had not tasted 
fresh beef for months had “‘licked the platter 
clean.” Today she feeds the harvesters with 
meat from her own farm, frozen and stored 
in her cold storage locker. As a result har- 
vest meals cost much less. 

The pennies and even dollars lopped off 
the cost of store-bought meats by cold storage 
lockers is one reason why these lockers have 
come to be an important new feature of the 
farm family’s food supply. Farm women 
like the relief they bring from the drudgery 
of home preserving foods. Big and little 
members of the family smack their lips over 
the deliciousness of fresh foods eaten out of 
season, and boost the lockers that make that 
treat possible. 

Mushrooming up on the landscape at the 
rate of 500 or more new locker plants yearly, 
they number now well over 2,500, and pro- 
vide sub-freezing, often sub-zero, storage of 
food for over a half million farm families. 





LOCKERS 


have come 


their way. 


BARELY 20 YEARS AGO, COLD STORAGE LOCK- 
ers were nothing more than a playful idea in 
the minds of some Washington hunters who 
prevailed upon an ice-plant manager friend 
to preserve their quarry. He froze the game 
and held it until the hunters could consume 
it. Game freezing proved so successful, the 
idea of cold storage lockers for farm- 
slaughtered meat popped up in somebody’s 
mind. Some farmers took a chance on it. 
They carried their meat to the ice plant where 
it was prepared for storage. From the safe 
recesses of their lockers, the families with- 
drew what they needed from time to time. 

Washington farmers couldn’t keep their 
idea to themselves. News of it, however, 
spread around slowly. In 1930, there were 
barely 100 plants concentrated in the far 
west. By 1937, cold storage lockers were 
more common in the West, but so rare in the 
Middle West that the average farmer would 
have to be told what they were. Since then 
their growth has shot up like a boy in his 
teens, though even now the East Coast boasts 
but few. 


EXPLANATION FOR THE SUDDEN SPURT IN 
growth is threefold. (1) Rural electrifica- 
tion has been vastly extended: 8 percent of 
the Nation’s farms had power from central 
stations in 1929; 22 percent were getting it 
in 1939. Cold storage lockers depend on 
the availability of electric power supply. 
(2) Cold storage equipment has been de- 
veloped with automatic controls which make 
it easy to run and economically feasible for 
small plants. (3) Farmers who want bet- 
ter meat for the money they have to spend 
are hearing about locker plants, and refriger- 
ating equipment manufacturers are seeing to 
it that they do, with sales campaigns designed 
to reach everyone from city dwellers to vil- 





lage meat markets, taking in farmers on the 
way. 

If you want to decide just how much sense 
cold storage lockers make, you have to know 
what they do, how much they cost, and what 
A look 
at the lockers themselves helps to answer 
these questions. 


return if any they bring their users. 


MARYLAND’S FREDERICK COUNTY FARMS 
are rich and ample, rolling out from the his. 
toric county seat in all directions. 

To serve these farms’ families, a cold 
storage locker plant opened up last winter in 
the city of Frederick. The idea had been 
simmering for years. At one time, a local 
grain and feed co-op had considered building 
a plant. When private enterprisers stepped 
in, the cooperators decided to spend their 
money for something else. Since opening 
in February, 150 of its lockers have been 
rented at $1 amonth. So far they have been 
used mostly for storage of meat. Recently 
some fruits and vegetables have been frozen. 
In addition to keeping lockered food at sub- 
zero temperature, the compact and stream- 
lined plant is built to perform all the other 
functions of a baby-sized packing plant. 
Following a farmer customer’s product right 
through the plant is the best way for out- 
siders to see how it works. 


BEFORE THE LOCKER PLANT OPENED IN 
February, Jim Mason sold his calves young, 
got about $5 a head for them. That, said 
Mason, hardly made it worthwhile raising 
them. What hurt more was the price he had 
to pay when he wanted a taste of veal at his 
meals. Now, Mason kills his own calves, 
eats his own veal. Sometimes he does the 
slaughtering. When he wants the plant to 
do it for him, he gives them a ring. The 
butcher covers the 10 miles to Mason’s farm, 
does the slaughtering, all for $1.25 a head. 
There’s no charge for mileage nor time spent 
in traveling. Then the carcass goes to the 
plant. Hung in the cooler, it chills properly 
at a temperature of 34 to 36 degrees above 
zero. 

Next step in the game is cutting and wrap- 
ping. The butcher is expert. He cuts the 
veal into cutlets, roasts, chops, whatever fits 
the family’s needs and orders. Then he 
wraps the pieces in moisture proof paper, 
stamps them for identification and date, 
plunges them into a sharp freeze room where 
temperatures of 25 to 28 degrees below zero 
soon freeze the meat as stiff as a board. A 
few hours of this kind of treatment makes the 
meat ready for locker storage at near zero 
temperature. 
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HOURS of tedious toil spent in canning or curing foods 
against winter needs shrink to minutes for farm families 
lucky enough to have cold storage locker plants at hand 
where foods can be processed and stored in safety. 


Mason has a key to his locker. When he 
goes to Frederick to buy feed from the Co-op, 
a block away, or to the dairy next door, he 
stops at the locker plant for meat to last his 
family till his next trip. Mason finds the 
cut he wants by reading the stamps on pack- 
ages. The piece is wrapped in heavy paper 
for him to carry home. Once home, it can 
be kept in the electric refrigerator, directly 
under the coils, where it will stay frozen for 
several days until the family is ready to eat it. 

If Mason puts 500 pounds of meat 
through his locker each year, storage costs 
will be slightly over 2 cents a pound. To 
this cost he must add the $1.25 a head for 
slaughtering. For chilling, aging, cutting, 
wrapping, weighing, labeling, sharp freez- 
ing, and storing, he will pay an additional 
11/, cents a pound. Other plants may charge 
1/, cent more or less for these services. For 
meat ground to make meat loaf he pays an 
extra 1 cent a pound, which is average, 
though some plants charge only 1/, cent. 
These charges, added to the cash farm price 
for calves which Mason foregoes by con- 
suming instead of selling his animals, still 
leave the costs of his meat below the price of 
similar meat bought at retail markets. 


MEATS HAVE BEEN THE. MAJOR FOOD 
stored in lockers. Properly frozen meat 
tastes like fresh. Most farmers usually have 
at least one hog to kill, and few farms are 
without chickens. Preparing chickens for 
Storage usually costs 10 cents, geese 22 cents, 
ducks 17 cents, turkeys 20 cents, according to 
the Farm Credit Administration. Frederick's 
slaughtering charges are higher than those 
the FCA reports as average. Typical charges 


contents. 


for slaughtering in plants studied by FCA 
are: cattle, $1.50 to $2.00; sheep, 75 cents to 
$1.00; hogs, $1.00 to $1.50. 

Fresh frozen fruits and vegetables the year 
round border on luxury for most farmers. 
Compared with the long hard job of home 
canning, the cold storage method of preserv- 
ing is as simple for the housewife as waving 
a magic wand. Only requirement is to de- 
liver vegetables or fruit to the plant. Next 
step as far as the family is concerned comes 
when it wants fresh strawberries in Decem- 
ber. Taken from the locker, thawed and 
served for supper, they taste like commer- 
cially frozen varieties, and are almost the 
same as the crushed and sweetened berries 
American housewives pour over their short- 
cakes in summer. 


FEW WILL DENY THE SUPERIOR FLAVOR OF 
the stored berries over home-canned ones, but 
farm families must pay well for this taste 
treat. In Frederick, processing and freezing 
a dozen quart boxes costs $1.96 or over 16 
cents a quart. However, this cost can be 
cut if housewives process the berries them- 
selves and leave to the plant only the simple 
job of sharp freezing and storage. Most 
fruits and vegetables must be cleaned and 
prepared as if for cooking before they can 
be stored. Strawberries must be washed, 
capped, mixed with sugar. Final step is 
wrapping in moisture proof paper, sealing 
in waxed cardboard carton. Doing this 
work herself, a housewife can economize. If 
she uses her own airtight glass or lacquered 
tin containers, her only cost will be the in- 
vestment in containers, the freezing charge, 
averaging 2 cents a quart throughout the 





OUT of immaculately clean storage lockers come bundles 
of quick frozen foods, each carefully labeled to show its 
Home-grown foods, preserved this way, often 
cost the farm family less than the same foods sold at retail. 


country, and the storage rental charge. 

Time is not ripe for a final balancing of 
the pros and cons of locker plants. But 
experience of the past decade has highlighted 
some factors which potential plant builders 
and users might mull in their minds before 
building or signing contracts for use. On 
the asset side of storage lockers are: 
(1) Foods preserved in lockers resemble 
fresh foods in flavor. (2) Hard work 
of home canning can be blacked out. 
(3) Butchering can be done throughout 
the year, instead of all at once. (4) There 
is less waste from food spoilage and poor 
amateur butchering. (5) Improved year- 
round diets are made possible. 

Farmers who store their own meat can 
count on having a fresh year-round supply 
from their lockers at around the wholesale 
cost of meat. 
meat runs from 6 to 10 cents a pound, farm- 
ers who formerly bought their meat at re- 
tail save by using the cold-storage locker. 


Since the retail mark-up on 


ON THE DEBIT SIDE ARE THE FOLLOWING 
possible drawbacks: (1) It may be trouble- 
some to collect the food from town when 
needed. (2) If you haven’t an ample elec- 
tric refrigerator, foods have to be consumed 
soon after you take them from your locker. 
(3) You may pay more to freeze and store 
your food than it would cost to can or cure 
them at home. 

The 250 co-op locker plants—10 percent 
of the country’s total—which are owned and 
operated by their users illustrate two things: 
(1) Co-op plants are hard: to get started, 
(2) Once started they work well if manage- 
ment is good. 
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All co-op ventures take time to get 
started because the cooperative idea is new 
to many people. Starting a co-op locker 
plant has the added difficulty of convincing 
people that freezing and storing their own 
food has its advantages. Farmers like to see 
freezing work first before they try it. How- 
ever, co-op plants stand a good chance of 
succeeding. To raise funds, they must 
secure members who buy shares in the 
plant. Once members buy shares, the co-op 
has good assurance that they'll patronize the 
plant to make it a go, and safeguard their 
own investment. In addition, the organiza- 
tion and education necessary to secure mem- 
bers is the best guarantee that farmers will 
know the benefits to be gained from cold 
storage lockers, and spread the news widely 
among their neighbors. Educational cam- 
paigns for privately owned plants are im- 
portant for success, too. 


THE FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has lent a 
hand to beginning cooperative locker plants. 
This lending agency through its Banks for 
Cooperatives has on record 78 thousand dol- 
lars outstanding loans to 11 plants. This 
figure does not cover loans made to co-ops 


setting up plants in connection with already 
operating co-op business. 


COLD STORAGE LOCKER CO-OPS CAN’T BE ES- 
tablished over night. Needs of the prospec- 
tive users must be surveyed and considered. 
Plants in nearby communities should be vis- 
ited and studied. A 6-months’ organiza- 
tion and education period should be allowed 
to give starters a chance to see what possi- 
bilities and difficulties are. Not until pro- 
spective members know how a cooperative 
functions is it time to decide on specific plans 
for a locker co-op. 

Most plants, according to FCA observers, 
are those organized in connection with an- 
other business—a creamery or poultry prod- 
uce plant, for instance. Such co-ops start 
ahead of the game, with members already 
lined up and lower overhead expenses. 

Detailed costs can be secured from the 
Farm Credit Administration, but organizers 
can count on paying at least $25, maybe as 
much as $40 to build each locker. Taking 
an average of $37.50 a locker, a 300-locker 
plant would cost $11,250. In addition, a 
locker plant must have on hand reserves to 
cover operating costs which would run 
around $3,000 a year for a plant of this size. 





If rental agreements are signed when shares 
are sold, these reserves need not be so high, 
Shares should be sold to cover 40 to 55 per. 
cent of the initial investment. The Banks 
for Cooperatives may not lend co-ops more 
than 60 percent of the appraised value of the 
security offered. That means that farmers 
building a locker plant valued at $11,250 
could not borrow more than 60 percent or 
$6,750 from the Banks for Cooperatives, 
A survey of 12 locker co-ops in the St. Louis 
area borrowing from the St. Louis Bank for 
Cooperatives shows that in practice cooper. 
ators put up all but 33 percent of the needed 
funds themselves, supplying 67 of every 100 
dollars needed. 


COOPERATIVES, NOW OPERATING, CHARGE 
their members at the same rate as private con- 
cerns. Locker rentals run from $10 to $12 
per year, usually. Charges for processing fit 
in with the typical charges listed earlier. 
Farm families who want more information 
on how lockers can serve them and how to 
explore the possibilities of cooperatively 
owned plants can write to the Farm Credit 
Administration, the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, and the Extension Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington. 


TWO STAGES mark the initiation of foods into cold storage. First, they must be cleaned, 


prepared, and wrapped. for storing. 


saw to cut up meat. 


In the room to the left, a locker employee is using a power 
Expert cutting eliminates wastefulness which sometimes characterizes 


amateur cutting on the farm . . . In the room to the right, the bundles of meat, placed in 


baskets, linger awhile in a temperature about 32 degrees below zero. After this quick freezing, 
the packages are ready for long time cold storage in lockers. 
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POKEWEED: So long as only the greens are 
eaten, it is harmless. But roots and seeds are 
poisonous, can result in severe illness and 
death. Has simple leaves growing alternately 
on the stem, which is purplish in color. Bears 
a large fleshy berry containing black seeds. Be 
sure to cook young shoots thoroughly before 
eating. Don’t use the cooking water. Call 
doctor immediately if roots or seeds of the 
plant have been eaten. 


CHINA BERRY: Sometimes called China- 
tree, Pride of India, Indian-lilac, and white- 
cedar. Grows on a tree widely used for shade 
and ornamental purposes, particularly in the 
South. Yields cluster of tiny blue flowers and 
smooth yellow berries. Warn children particu- 
larly against eating berries or chewing leaves 
or bark of the tree. 








Pointers on Poisonous Plants 


Smart vacationers learn how to avoid trouble- 


making leaves, stems, berries, and _ roots 


AMERICA HAS hundreds of plant growths that in one way or another 


may be poisonous. 


Fortunately for the vacationist, most of them 


rarely cause trouble for the very good reason that they either are not 
widespread or are not likely to be touched or eaten. A few poisonous 
plants, however, in addition to being widely distributed, are common 


enough to represent definite hazards. 


Eighty percent of all cases of 


summer poisoning are caused by poison oak, poison ivy, and poison 


sumac. 


Here are 3 rules for a safer summer: 


(1) Consult a doctor immediately if you develop any suspicious 
rashes or irritations after being in the country. 


(2) Consult a doctor immediately if you feel any ill effects from 
eating berries, herbs, and other growths that may have 


been poisonous. 


(3) Avoid contact with all plants you know or suspect to be poi- 


sonous, and never eat any part of any plant which you do 
not definitely know to be a food plant. 


CASTOR BEAN: Also known as castor oil 
plant. Grows to about 9 feet high. Bears 
spiny capsules each containing a black, gray, 
brown, or variegated seed. Is widely grown in 
milder regions for the valuable bean from 
which castor oil is made. All parts of the 
plant, particularly the bean, are poisonous when 
eaten in natural state. 





HORSE CHESTNUT: Many different varie- 
ties, both trees and shrubs, found in all parts of 
the country. The large nutlike seeds may be 
mistaken for real chestnuts and can result in 
poisoning. Again, since the plant is so com- 
mon, children should be warned against eating 
the nuts which cause mild poisoning. They are 
covered with a shiny brown: skin. 
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WATER HEMLOCK: An extremely poison- 
ous plant whose roots have at times been eaten 
with fatal results through being confused with 
parsnips, artichokes, or other roots. Grows to 
about 6 feet high and bears small white flowers. 
If you cut the root lengthwise, droplets of a 
yellowish oil which has a peculiar odor exude. 
Grows principally in wet meadows and pastures, 
and along ditches and streams. 


POISON HEMLOCK: Another variety of 
hemlock with smooth, purple-spotted, hollow 
stems. Has parsley-like leaves and a large 
white root that resembles a parsnip. The 
leaves, when bruised, emit a parsnip-like odor. 
It is common on waysides, around farm build- 
ings, and in waste places. Both the leaves 
and the fruit are poisonous. The root becomes 
poisonous after the end of the spring growth. 
Persons poisoned by the plant should be given 
an emetic immediately. 





BLACK NIGHTSHADE: Also called poison 
berry. Fruit consists of a purple or black berry 
containing a number of seeds. Leaves and ber- 
ries, especially in unripe condition, are poison- 
As the fruit ripens, the poisonous quality 
The cooked ripe berries have been 
Apparently 


ous. 
decreases. 
used for pies, jams, and preserves. 
the cooking destreys the poison. 


EUROPEAN 
stems, woody at the base, and reaching a length 


BITTERSWEET: Has slender 


of 6 to 9 feet. Leaves and bark of stem have a 
strong disagreeable odor. Bears small clusters 
of flowers, and a bright red berry that has a thin 
transparent skin through which can be seen a 
number of The berries can result in 
poisoning if eaten in quantity. 


seeds. 





JIMSON WEED: Also called Jamestown. 
weed and Thornapple. A shrublike growth 
with smooth green or purple branches. Leaves 
also smooth to the touch and strongly scented. 
Bears a hard, pricklylike capsule containing a 
large number of seeds. Grows in cultivated 
fields and waste places, particularly on rich 
soil. Found in all parts of the country. All 
parts of the plant are poisonous and some indi- 
viduals develop a rash from contact with the 
leaves of the plant. 





MUSHROOMS: There is no simple formula 
to tell a poisonous mushroom from a nonpoi- 
sonous variety. Best advice: (1) take along 
someone skilled in the knowledge of mushroom 
species, or (2) send a specimen of any particu- 
lar species to the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
who will tell you if variety is harmless. 
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POISON IVY: Also known as 3-leaved ivy, 
poison creeper, climbing sumac, markweed, 
picry, and mercury. Sometimes confused with 
poison oak. A vine, shrub, or low, erect bush 
found generally in woods, in the open, in moist 
and dry soil throughout the country. Recog- 
nized by 3 leaflets, reddish-tinged in fall, 
and whitish, waxy berries. Poisoning may re- 
sult from touching the plant, from handling 
clothing or other articles that have been in con- 
tact with ivy, or even from smoke from a burn- 
ing clump of the ivy. 

Prevention: Before contact with plant, make 
a solution of 5 parts of ferric chloride in 95 
parts of a half-and-half mixture of water and 
glycerin. Apply freely to exposed parts of the 
body, then allow to dry. The solution is also 
helpful if used immediately after contact with 
the plant. Applying cottonseed oil, olive oil, 
or vaseline before contact with the poison is 
also partly successful. 

Remedy: In slight cases wash all exposed 
parts of the skin thoroughly with ordinary 
laundry soap and hot water as soon as possible 
after contact with the plant. Use running 
water, whip up heavy lather, rinse several times. 
Give special attention to finger nails and tender 
skin between the fingers. Don’t use a brush. 

In severe cases, consult a physician. One 
good remedy is a 5-percent solution of potas- 
sium permanganate applied locally. Never use 
greases or ointments or oils during early stages 
of irritation. Itching is relieved by application 
of very hot towels or calomine lotion to 
affected parts, or by local applications of solu- 
tions of cooking soda or of Epsom salts with 
bandages which should be changed frequently 
and kept clean. 

Effect of poison sumac and poison oak is prac- 
tically the same as poisoning caused by poison 
ivy. Use the same preventive measures. Like- 
wise, follow the same remedies and call a doctor 
if the poisoning is severe or doesn’t respond to 
home treatment. 


POISON SUMAC: One of the worst of the 
poison plants. Found in low marsh lands and 
swamps. Also known as swamp sumac, poison 
elder, poison ash, poison dogwood, and thun- 
derwood. Grows 6 to 30 feet high. Has 7 to 
13 leaflets arranged in pairs along stem. Leaves 
become russet and scarlet-covered in fall. Bears 
white berries, has a small amount of non-sticky 
fuzz covering stems. Non-poisonous sumac 
bears red berries, has a dense growth of reddish, 
sticky fuzz covering stems. 





SNOW ON THE MOUNTAIN: Grows wild in 
the Middle West southward to Texas as a weed, 
used as an ornamental plant in the eastern 


States. Has smooth-edged leaves growing in 
alternate positions along the stem. Poisoning 
can result from contacting the milky juice 
found in the stem and leaves of the plant. 
Results in inflammation and blisters. 


POISON OAK: Also called poison ivy, poison 
creeper, 3-leaved ivy, picry, and mercury. 
Leaves, bark, berries all poisonous. Descrip- 
tion generally fits that of poison ivy (see left). 
May be a shrub or vine, sometimes intertwined 
in tree branches or other types of vines. Has 
triple-leaflets resembling oak leaves. Is found 
in the southeastern United States in fields, 
woods, along roadsides, and on banks. Name is 
a misnomer; it has no relation to the true oak. 
Note treatment under “Poison Ivy.” 








SHOWY LADY SLIPPER: Found in local 
bogs, about springy places, particularly in 
woods. Extends throughout eastern United 
States westward to Minnesota. Looks like or- 
dinary lady slipper, with one or a few blossoms 
on the end of a leafy stem. Hairy leaves and 
stems both poisonous. Poisoning resembles 


that caused by poison ivy. 
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It’s Our Land 


From across the country come more stories of the new 


care that once over-worked or under-nourished land is 


getting from farmers helped now by the farm programs 


DUST BEGAN TO BLOW in South 
Dakota when the winter unfroze in the 
spring of 1935. The Williamses*, to take one 
imaginary family, tried to plant a crop, but 
it didn’t take. By May Mrs. Williams had 
almost given up trying to keep her house 
clean of dust. The children’s hair was al- 
ways gritty from the blowing dust. There 
was grit in the food, and out on the bare 
desolate farm, hillocks had formed at regu- 
lar intervals across the flat earth. Sand 
drifted up against the fence posts. From 
morning to night, the Williamses watched the 
sand swirl in the wind. When a big blow 
came, the sand billowed up like a snowstorm 
stinging the face, forcing a man to cover his 
face with his arms and bend down in the 
wind. 

By the middle of May, the Williamses 
were waiting for a letter from Mrs. Williams’ 
brother in Oregon. They had written him 
of their intention to abandon their farm. 
Would he mind if the family came to live 
with him for a while? The Williamses 
spent one whole day looking through the 
house trying to decide what they should take 


with them, and what they should leave. Mr. 


* Names are imaginary. 


Williams fussed with the farm truck, won- 
dering whether it would carry the family to 
Oregon. 


THAT WAS 5 YEARS AGO. TODAY THE WIL- 
liamses are still on their farm. 

If you go to the door of their farm house 
and look out across the land where the sand 
dunes had begun to form back in the spring 
of 1935, you will notice something different. 
There are trees in the yard in front of the 
farm house. Out in the fields where the 
fence posts were buried in sand there is a 
wall of trees running from the end of the 
horizon in the north to the end of the hori- 
zon in the south, right angles to the wind. 

Walk from the farm house down to the 
thickets and you will notice a wooden table 
and wooden benches built under the boughs 
of the cottonwoods. Last summer, the Wil- 
liamses, had picnic suppers at that table two 
and three times a week. In July and August, 
they had watermelon feasts at the table with 
watermelons that were grown in the lee of 
the trees. There was a kitchen garden 
growing next to the trees, too, the first time 
the Williamses had ever been able to garden 
successfully on their farm. 





DESIGN for living on the land. 
eyeview shows terraces and strips of cotton and 
small grain running over the land clean across 
individual farm boundaries. Soil conservation 
means that farmers must plan with one eye on 
the land in its setting and the other on the future. 


: a 
The aviator’s 


Not only had the face of their farm 
changed ; its mood had been lifted. Where 
once there had only been the wind-filled 
plains. there was sound of birds. In the 
slowly accumulating forest litter, Mr. Wil- 
liams started up a clumsy ringnecked pheas- 
ant. Bright red cardinals strutted in the 
shade, and sometimes the air grew suddenly 
still and they could hear the singing of a 
brown thrasher. 

The birds have done more than alter the 
mood of the farm. They have helped with 
the farming, for birds feed on insects that 
attack growing crops. 

Before the letter ever came back from 
Mrs. Williams’ brother, several men drove 
out to the Williams farm. They were from 
the United States Forest Service. “Have 
you heard about the proposed tree belt,” they 
asked Mr. Williams. He'd seen something 
about it in the papers, but it had sounded 
like some fool writer’s pipe dream to him. 

No, the experts explained, it wasn’t a fool 
pipe dream. Of course, some of the things 
that had been said about it were somebody's 
make-believe. It wasn’t going to transform 
South Dakota into Bali Bali, but it could 
save Mr. Williams’ farm, and thousands 
more. 


A TREE BELT COULD FORM A PROTECTIVE 
shelter against the wind for land 20 times as 
wide as the trees were high. Eight-and-a- 
half acres of trees will protect a 160-acre 
farm. You could grow a kitchen garden, 
the men explained. A tree belt saves water 
from the snows and the rains for your fields, 
It helps hold the soil, gives shade. Birds 
nest in the trees and help fight insects. Use- 
ful wild animals find a refuge in a tree belt. 

Trees won’t grow on this forsaken land, 


SOIL SAVING 
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Mr. Williams protested. But going to live 
with relatives, abandoning their home, was 
the last thing the Williamses wanted. 

So they tried the trees. 

Within a week WPA workers, CCC boys, 
foresters rolled down the road to the Wil- 
liams farm on trucks, piled out with shovels 
and seedlings and began to work. In a 
single file across the farm, square to the 
wind, they scraped litter away, turned back 
the earth with shovels, placed the seedlings 
in the earth, filled in around them, and then 
stamped the earth down with their feet. 


DuRING THE SUMMER THE WILLIAMSES 
practically hand-nursed the trees, but it was 
worth it to see the trees come up. In 3 
years, some of the trees grew to 20 feet and 
were 5 inches thick through the trunks. As 
he looked out on them, Mr. Williams made 
The old farm, 
he said, looked good to him again. He 
guessed he was sticking around. 

Altogether, until the spring of 1940, 
millions of trees were planted with the coop- 
eration of the Forest Service alone—miles of 
shelter belt, protection to a million acres of 
farm land in North and South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. A 
million more trees were planted in the drier, 
harsher regions of some of these States and 
in Wyoming and Montana by the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 


a simple effective comment. 


EVER SINCE ANYONE IN THE NEIGHBOR- 
hood can remember, people in the Elm Creek 
Valley of Texas have always said that the 
land there was as fertile as the Nile Valley. 

Conversation has a way of whiffling first 
in one direction and then in another though, 
so it is hard to say just when the conversa- 
tioned veered around and people began to 
say, this land is as fertile as the Nile Valley, 
a 

I notice one of my fields is beginning to 
get light in color, one farmer ‘said. 

When my grandfather came out here, an- 
other said, black loam was 3 feet deep be- 
neath the prairie grass. 

Something strange’s happening to this 
here soil, a third farmer said. 

Soil’s running off, a fourth farmer com- 
mented. Look at the creek. It’s just chok- 
ing up with silt. 

You bet, another chipped in, and all that 
silt is topsoil off our land. 

There was conservation in the air as well 
as conversation, however, and one day in the 
eatly part of 1934 a committee of farmers 
from Elm Creek Valley turned up in an office 
of the Soil Conservation Service. 


DESERT marched up the window sills after 1935 dust storms and 
left sand piled in 6-foot drifts against these South Dakota barns. The 


family had to move. 


But careful replanting of tenacious grasses has 


turned the desert back. Ready to be moved into again, this farm can 
be held against the marauding desert by soil-conservation practices. 


® 


$ 


We'd like a conservation program in the 
Elm Creek Valley, they explained. Course, 
we can only speak for ourselves. 
asked our opinion, though, we think every 
farmer in the valley would join in some kind 
of program. 


If you 


THE SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE PEOPLE 
were sympathetic, but they explained that it 
wasn’t the practice of the Service to establish 
demonstration programs in an area unless 90 
percent of the farmers in the watershed— 
all the land drained by a stream—asked for 
the project. 

Well, the spokesman for the committee 
said, suppose we call meetings of our 
neighbors. Would you come and tell us 
about soil conservation ? 

Sure, the Soil Conservation Service would 
do that, and a week after the committee 





went back home, requests began to come in 
for speakers. The speakers returned with 
descriptions of the meetings that were held 
in farm houses, in schools, in churches. 

To put the meetings over, certain farmers 
were made key men, and they scoured 
through the valley by car, on horseback, by 
wagon, and sometimes on foot, to urge farm- 
ers to turn out for the meetings. 

Within 2 weeks the original committee re- 
turned to the Soil Conservation office with 
242 farmers’ names on their petitions. 
Whereas, the petitions began, soil erosion is 
a problem of major concern, and they con- 
cluded, . . . therefore the undersigned re- 
quest the Soil Conservation Service to render 
them assistance in soil conservation. 

Boundary lines of farms are no respecters 
of nature. They may run down the center 
of a hill, across a creek, right across the 
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half. But nature didn’t cut the land up into 
farms. If there are any regions at all they 
are drainage basins beginning at the head- 
waters of a stream and running clear down 
to where the stream empties into a river, or 
a lake, or the sea. 


IF YOU ARE GOING TO FARM WITHOUT UP- 
setting the balance nature has worked out 
over millions of years of trial and error, then 
you have to work in her units, not in the 
units that are worked out in the county sur- 
veyor’s office. 

Ideally, that would mean working out a 
land use program without regard to indi- 
vidual farms. Practically, it means that soil- 
conservation experts must work toward the 
ideal as closely as they can while they enable 
each farmer to maintain or better his income 
from farming on the land he owns. 

To look at the land as a whole, an air- 
plane was sent 21/, miles up into the air to 
fly back and forth across the valley taking 
pictures. Inside the plane, while a pilot 
kept one eye on a map and another on the 
road ribbons and curling silver streams be- 
low, a photographer cranked a handle on a 
camera pointed earthward through the floor 
of the plane taking pictures of the unwind- 
ing valley at regular intervals. 

After these pictures were developed they 


were corrected for distortion, pieced together 
like a mosaic, pasted up, and then before the 
astonished eyes of the Elm Creekers there 
was a complete detail map of the valley. 

Let’s see, a farmer would say, looking at 
the map, here’s the road, here’s the stream, 
and this is my woodlot, and, by gad, here’s 
my house. 

From this map the soil-conservation ex- 
perts studied the land contours, noted the 
farm lands subjected to the greatest erosion 
tension, spotted places to build dams and 
runoff channels, and, finally, from these de- 
tails, they figured out a general plan for the 
conservation of Elm Creek Valley. 

The big map was broken down into maps 
of farms, and then the experts went over 
these maps with the farmers, explaining 
what they could do on their farms, how each 
farm then fitted in with the general scheme, 
how it geared in with the plan for the farm 
next door. 

Then the work began on the region, the 
farmers doing most of the work, the Soil 
Conservation Service giving general super- 
vision, key farmers giving neighborly super- 
vision, with the cost shared one-third by the 
Government, two-thirds by the farmer. 


HERE’S AN EXAMPLE OF WHAT HAPPENED. 
On one long slope there were 3 farms. One 
right above the other. When it rained, soil 
off the top farm (call it the Wilson farm) 


FIVE years ago the wind blew grit and despair over this land. Instead of 
giving up, the farmer turned to, with the help of the Forest Service and 
other Government agencies, to build a windbreak across the flat land. 
When he planted these trees, some people told the farmer he would never live 


to see the day when he could picnic under them. 


Here he is in 1939. 


Everyone liked this picnic among the trees, and so did the photographer. 





would wash down the hill into a stream that 
ran along the edge of the bottom farm. The 
Wilsons could prevent rains from doing 
damage if they terraced their land, and built 
channels which would drain off excess water. 

But then unless the Johnsons, who owned 
the next farm, terraced to fit the Wilson 
terracing, the water draining off the Wilson 
land would gully and cut up their land. The 
same problem came up between the John- 
sons and the Sanford sisters, who owned the 
bottom farm. 

Under the soil-conservation plan for the 
area, however, all three farms were terraced, 
and channeled, and drained as if they were 
a single unit. All three families worked 
together to install the terraces, and now that 
they are installed, each family has agreed to 
maintain the channels and terraces on its 
land. 

Two farmers with adjoining pasture land 
discovered that both of their pastures were 
going to wash away if they used them sep- 
arately, but if they threw them together, de- 
fining the rights of each to the new pasture, 
they both would gain. 


WHEN THE MAIL PLANE FLIES OVER ELM 
Creek Valley these days, the pilot, if he looks 
down, no longer sees the ragged patchwork 
of hundreds of farms, each one cut up and 
pieced together to suit each farmer’s fancy. 
Instead, there are strips of grass winding 
through the entire valley, holding the soil 
in the adjacent parallel brown belts of cul- 
tivated land. Terraces ridge entirely around 
the hills, scalloping the knolls in the valley. 
On the low sloping land, the earth seems to 
ripple where the land has been plowed in 
contour. 

From the sky the valley is a study in con- 
tinuous unbroken curving designs, and 
that’s because there is one design for the en- 
tire valley. Eighty-two thousand acres in 
613 farms, and not 613 irregular little de- 
signs for each of the 613 farms. 

As one farmer expressed it, farms belong 
to each of us, but altogether it’s our land. 


By PLANTING TREES, BY SEEDING GRASS, BY 
building terraces, by contour farming, by 
strip cropping, by filling gullies, by dam- 
ming them up, by shifting from soil-wearing 
crops to soil-building crops, the work is 
going on now. 

In the end, what is hoped for is a balance, 
between land and climate, plant and animal, 
and between all of these and people so each 
fullest enduring 


attains its and most 


expression. 
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SCIENTISTS WORKING in the field of 
nutrition knew that calcium was the basic 
element in bones by the time George Wash- 
ington was elected President of the United 
States. About the year 1870, one scientist, 
a French worker named Papillon, mulled 
over the fact that bones were largely com- 
posed of calcium and that they were also 
heavy and brittle. Proposing to do some- 
thing about this circumstance, he experi- 
mented to see if he could persuade rats and 
pigeons to develop bones made of light, dur- 
able metals. With this in mind he fed his 
laboratory animals foods containing mag- 
nesium and aluminum instead of calcium. It 
was a good idea but the rats and pigeons 
died. 

Today, there are aluminum airplanes and 
aluminum trains, but still no shining alumi- 
num bones. And, old-fashioned as it is, 
calcium is still highly regarded in the diet. 
An expectant mother still should have at 
least a quart of milk a day to take care of her 
own calcium requirements and those of her 
child. Children, too, need milk for bones 
and teeth and a quart a day is advisable. 


Most people are reconciled today to bones 
as they are. They are not reconciled to the 
fact that all human beings can’t afford to buy 
the milk they need for a healthy diet. One 
step forward from this condition, however, is 
being taken with the 5-cent milk program. 
Nickel milk is one plan by which the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in cooperation with 
local agencies and farmers, arranges for milk 
to be sold or given to needy families at a 
price they can afford or the community can 
finance. The June 1940 issue of CONSUM- 
ERS’ GUIDE describes this plan as it works in 
New Orleans. 

Another step forward in the same direction 
by a different path has been taken in St. 
Louis, Missouri. There milk is sold not 
only in quart bottles but also in half gallons 
and gallons, and consumers who buy the 
bigger quantities save on each quart. A 
gallon of milk delivered to a home costs 42 
cents; 4 quarts in separate bottles would cost 
50 cents. Stores sell milk in half-gallon bot- 
tles at 20 or 21 cents; the same amount of 
milk sold in quart bottles would cost 22 to 
24 cents. Still another saving is offered con- 
sumers who take the time and trouble to go to 
the dairy plants. There milk sells for even 
less. Not only is the cost per quart between 
one and 2 cents less per quart, but families 
who buy a half gallon get it for 18 cents or 
a gallon for 35 cents. 


What St. Louis is doing, other cities could 
do to bring milk—with its minerals and vita- 
mins—within closer pocketbook distance. 
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FOOD COSTS. Retail food costs ordi- 
narily decline slightly during the first half of 
the year. This year food costs have moved 
up slowly. In mid-June costs were nearly 4 
percent higher than at the beginning of the 
year, and 1.3 percent above their mid-May 
level. Major factor behind this upswing 
has been a larger than usual increase in fruit 
and vegetable prices. During the month 
ending in mid-June, advancing beef prices 
also contributed to the higher cost level. 
While food costs in June were 5 percent 
higher than in 1939, and about the same as 
in June 1938, they were below the June levels 
in other years since 1934. Most of the in- 
crease in food costs since last June has been 
due to higher prices for dairy products, cereal 
and bakery products, and fruits and vege- 
tables. Meats, eggs, and fats and oils are 
priced below their levels of a year ago. 


FOOD SUPPLIES. Cantaloups, green 
corn, nectarines, and huckleberries usually 
are most plentiful in August. Supplies of 
pears, grapes, apples, figs, plums, beef, and 
poultry also increase seasonally in August. 
However, marketings of dairy products, hogs, 
eggs, and watermelons generally are below 
their July levels. Peach supplies in August 
ordinarily are smaller than in July, but this 
year the difference is expected to be less than 
usual due to a small early peach crop. 


FRUITS. Fresh fruit supplies available 
for use in the United States this season may 
be a little larger than last year, even though 
total fruit production is expected to be 
smaller. This is due to the prospect of a 
smaller use of fruit in canning and drying, 
and reduced exports. 


VEGETABLES. Supplies in August 
probably will continue larger than last year. 


MEATS. More lamb and pork, but 
less beef than last August are in prospect. 


POULTRY AND EGGS. Outlook still 
is for smaller supplies than in 1939 during 
the remainder of the year. 


WHEAT. = Supplies this season (July 1, 
1939—June 30, 1940) probably will be about 
the same as last year. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. More favorable 
conditions for milk production point to 
larger supplies than last season through the 
fall months. 


CANNED VEGETABLES. Current 
pack probably will be larger than last year, 
but total supplies may not differ much due to 
a smaller carryover. 
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